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Campus Editor as Professional 


ART of my job as editor of THE QuILI for the last four 
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To 
day's big campus dailies are frequently not only impressive 
in content and format but biggish business as well 

In two highly readable articles in recent issues of the 
Editor & Publisher, Dwight Bentel estimated that adver 
tisers spend more than $1,000,000 a year in forty-one col 
lege And at that, he felt that 
considerably underbuy a good medium. A survey showed 
that co-eds on one West Coast campus—it was in Califor 
nia of spend $103.000 a year on sweaters alone! 


well done even three o1 


ecades ago have become better, much bette: 


dailies alone advertisers 


course 


UT lineage is not the only problem connected with col 
lege journalism. Bentel found a real headache was the 
degree of control, if any, that should be exercised ove1 

undergraduate journalists. How is a faculty to teach de 
mocracy and practice censorship? Conceding that good col 
lege newspapers are a force for campus leadership and 
public good will, he also pointed out that some undergrad 
uate editors can “make more errors of fact and judgment in 
a single four-page issue than a professional editor ever 
dreamed of after a midnight snack 7 

I agree. I know that as an undergraduate I wrote more 
than one blistering editorial strictly from personal preju 
dice. But I paid for my fun. I was allowed to graduate, 
after a final bout of senior editing, principally because it 
seemed easier to get rid of me by natural causes than to 
precipitate another campus uproar, And I was lucky. Two 
of my contemporaries in the editorial chair were rusticated 
{mine was a college with a fine classical nicety about such 
things) 

My two pals were suspended from college in good causes, 
although they seem important. My immediate 
had bad luck. He left ivied halls 
hurriedly not only because of what he had printed (which 
was plenty) but because of what he told the world he 
intended to print next. He 
editors dare not 


no longet 


Successolr especially 


is still printing things many 
He also owns one of the better weeklies 
and has been president of his state press association 

In short, we were sounders-off and so, I suspect, are 
many campus editors. Which may be another way of say 
ing that we disliked many things we found around us and 
were inclined to do something about them in black and 
white. As undergraduates we may have been neither wise 
nor skilled in our editorial approach but we tried. I find 
a capacity for indignation and action in local affairs no 


very great handicap in a prospective newspaperman 
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Man Overboard: Publicity Lesson 


Industry Told 
How It Failed 
To Win Nov. 2 


By JAMES W. IRWIN 
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ADVISES BUSINESS TO START SWIMMING—James W. Irwin, ex- 
newspaperman and publicist for industry, believes the Democratic victory 
should teach management to make more practical use of the public rela- 


tions tools it now has. 


first step is for the USINESS has 
esident and other 1. Business 


recast their think 
ssary for them to 
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policy decision in the light 
nterest 
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greater than 
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ote for security, the 
pre vide 
s ss is to identify itself with the 
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l ut what they are 

Ralph Hendershot, financial editor of 
the New York World-Telegram and an 
astute observer of busine 
ment Few managers of our large cor 
rub shoulders with the man in 

Consequently, they are not 
very good judges of what he is thinking 
Some means must be found to bridge the 
gap between the two before a satisfac 
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poration 


the treet 
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. i swinging to the right, has been a man overboard since No- 
Still Valid vember 2, says James W. Irwin. The shock of cold water has 
had time to wear off, he adds, and it is time business started 
' swimming ashore. By shore, he means tried methods of public 

For Business relations—including polls—applied more realistically. 

Jim Irwin has always believed effective public relations start 
at the top level. Since November 2, he is able to remind manage- 
mnt that they are no mere luxury. Jim has been topflight publi- 

relations job can be accon cist for a couple of decades. And like so many good publicists, 
e with him thoroughly except for he was a good newspaperman first. 
ik ca cael” A iaeliade ta Jim was managing editor of the Wisconsin State Journal at 
be found Madison when he was 21. Two years later, he was city editor 
re to depend on a new device, I of the Chicago Herald and Examiner in its riproaring days. Den- 
can be devised in time : ver's Frederick G. Bonfils borrowed him from Hearst to be his 
sane ; yore A = mses - “* personal aide in a battle with Scripps-Howard’s Rocky Mountain 
eed to use the tools and technique News. 
w at its command Jim’s years in public and personnel relations have included 
As far back as 1931 when my associ direction in this field for six General Motors operating divisions 
ne : 2 aloes ee eee and for the Monsanto Chemical Company. He later established 
rent and its woliels ie lie quiet his own consulting firm in New York, Chicago and Cleveland. 
reet and talked to people. We He still heads it, with a string of major industrial clients. 

eit in speakeasies His most recent expedition away from New York was to serve 
leir hon Henry Ford II as a special assistant and member of the Ford 

policy committee, after which he returned to his own firm. 

A pioneer in the use of opinion research as a measurement 
of employe, community and public relations, Jim served as a 
wartime advisor in these fields to the Navy and the Air Force. 
A professional member of Sigma Delta Chi (Wisconsin ‘35), 
Jim has been a contributor to The Quill and other magazines. 
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lier attitudes 


persons in the simpler walks of life com 
ment that 1929 and the depression years 
were still strong in their memory. Busi 
ness men with relative abundance do not 
put themselves in the position of those 
with more meager incomes. Persons with 


le pol > ‘ Schenectady. thu small incomes covering only the barest 
attitude 0 makes m ob : r ocn é I 


recast. It useful because rilliant \ president in charge of pub 

mine the presence and na l tior r I Electric, put it owners have relatively little to lose ond 

norities. The percentages them even those who do stand to lose materially 

ittle. Here is what I mean yu going into a dark room, it is nevertheless do not appreciate that fact 

otted maieh than ho People still will sell their souls when they 

ere hungry—as they were in 1932 or when 

they see the spectre of trouble as they ap 
parently did in 1948 

For years Dr. Claude Robinson of 

| HAVE heard son iblic relations peo Princeton has been preaching to business 


necessities and those who are not property 


decide to test it p Det o hav a 
its employe and the at al 
an 80 per cent return Opinion research does throw consider 
r, the election 1 able light on the subject 


the 20 per cent ple say that the election results were men that they must sell ends, not means 

that there exist good for public relations because they His Public Opinion Index for Industry 
scared” ma! nt. Others have noted ‘#5 one of the greatest influences for good 
that the reimposition of an exce profits upon industrial management ever devel 

tax or higher corporation taxes would oped 

make companie more willing to spend It is rather unding that industry 


on public relatic insists on ling intangibles in economics 


Bi th thoughts sh abhorent to for the common man when it has so much 
public relatior peopl If management concrete to say and offer 
continues to look upon public relations as The campaign and election results 
1 luxury, if the future of public relations should finally convince management that 
depends on the noose being tightened it has a job to do to adjust itself to a se 
around the neck of industry, then I'm curity conscious public 
ifraid the future for both our economy Truly, management is overboard. It’s 
and public relations is bleak time to start swimming toward shore 


ur 
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Stylebook for Radio Writers 





How to Make News Copy 


Easier for Announcer 
By JOHN R. FAHEY 


ADIO journalism has whipped up a_ along with uncertainty lingering in his 
stubborn intr: lral argument over voice 
whether the man who prepares the 
s should read it on the air. Some news RADIO stylebook omits many things 
ors hire only men with both reper Bin ordinary newspaper stylebook 
nd air experience. Others hire pro lists. Let’s examine a brief typical 
writers and professional ar tylebook for a radio newsroon 
distinct from one another Copy should be typewritten or stapled 
irnalism schoo aug rying on matte paper of standard size. Typewrit 
oth sides of tl n i n ten copy should be double or triple 
tudents primarily trai é spaced, preferably the latter 
Use accepted English punctuation for 
script rather than dreaming u John R. Fahey 
ir special system. Don't use dots 
to separate phrases in your senten 
with the r i ou 're writing copy ; f 
that flow as a single word, usually as 
os i Consider, 14 year old, up 
All you're really doing is phrasing for to-the-minute and last ditch 
the announcer. He bases phrasing on ir ices pie : = 
a > - arentheses must used sparingly 
terpretation and breath control; you can 
give him hints on interpretation, but you 
can't breathe for him. Well-written copy 
means just one thing. It doesn't need un 


phrase usec 


an adjecti 


3ut they frequently assist the announcer 
when used to set off phrases in apposition 

usually the title or occupation of a per 
Pee eae es P son in the news. For example: Ed Smith 
a eee ee eee ee of the Elks Lodge) said that Tom 

Punctuation’s ro ° & Jones (active in Boy Scouting) won first 
easier; use it for that prize. Parenthes enclosing phrases in ap 
position frequently are more effective in 


radio than commas 


If you occasionally combine 

with wire copy in a newsci 

use standard punctuation for 
our will b ore\ switchir ror 
ne peared - pean : if owe impos you _Rheagehiener letters signal the beginning 
unique punctuation on him of sentences, proper names and ti 
tles. These words should be capi 
talized: proper nouns, titles preceding 
names, company names as they appear 
on a letterhead, sections of the country 
and of course, the first word in a direct 


But some punctuation signs may be 
used in supplementary ways to help the 
innouncer in reading 

The hyphen may divide prefixes from 
root words, or separate parts ol a com 
pound word. For instance. book keepet quotation or the first word in a sentence 

Short forms of words that look alike in 
print sometimes reduce the announcer’s 
mistakes. Use thru, tho, ruff and tuff 
Normally you don't abbreviate words in 
a radio script. Does “Mgr.” mean “mon 
signor” or “manager” to your announcer? 
Don't make him guess out loud 

Some abbreviations, however, are so 


with-hold, co-operate, re-enter and re 
enforce. The hyphen is especially handy 
when the same vowel occurs twice as it 

does in cooperate reenter and re 
entorce 


The hyphen can connect words in 


universal they can’t be missed, so use 


Mr., Dr., and Mrs., but rule out other 
Di dream up special punctuation in an effort to make abbreviations of titles 





your radio news copy flow more smoothly fo> the an ,$,."sanizations and, agencies an 
nouncer, John R. Fahey advises in this “style s00k” for their full names: OPA. FBI and so on 
newscast writers. You can give your announcer hints on phras- Either the name or abbreviation is ac 
ing but you can’t breathe for him. ceptable, but it’s usually best to write 
The article—it is his second for The Quill within a year—is = ae ee ee eee 
typical of the many practical manuscripts coming to the maga- ait i: ian as 
zine from young radio newsmen who appear to be thinking The ordinary male citizen need not be 
more about their trade than their cousins in newspaper city addressed as “Mr.,” but merely by full 
rooms. Last July John, who ‘is a news editor for KNEW of Spo- — a eee perce olor 
kane, wrote on the use of the wire-recorded cut-in. sesualt thee: Tuiinks Geaasteame nie’ akc Gio: Maa 
A former Signal Corps officer who wound up his military Women should always be called “Mrs.., 
career as executive officer in a prisoner of war camp, John Miss,” or another appropriate title such 
worked for NBC before and after his Army service. A graduate a ce bl ie la i 
of Gonzaga University who took graduate work—and joined tis off malian: adiven: in cadin news oe 
Sigma Delta Chi—at Northwestern, he returned to the West ries, The newspaper may print, “Ist Lt 
Coast after radio, press association work and news phoogra- John P. Jones, Sig. C.” To you, he is 


. . Lieutenant John P. Jones of the Signal 
phy in Chicago and Washington. D. C. Corps.” Don't say, “The Most Reverend 


(Turn to Page 13) 
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AUTHOR — Rennaissance paint- 
ers liked to portray a man with his 
coat of arms or emblem of his trade. 
David Z. Shefrin appears, appro- 
priately, in front of two sheets of fac- 
simile printing. 


Patrons quit counting their 
money. Tellers in the Columbia 
ivings Bank start momentarily, then re 
ember that “It’s 2 o'clock, time f 
busine financial edition of 
FAX, your talking newspaper!” 

Stocks in upward trend following the 
President noon message Weather 
reau wart f a new storm approacl 
the Midwest within two hours. This is 
ir deadline news. Folk 
— 


4j OOD afternoon,” the radio says 


w the pictures 
maps while you ten to the commen 
tary. Read the details in your radio new 
paper appearing before you now 
is how the Missouri FAX audi 


wth read and hear its radio 


Columbia, Mi 

people and students wl 

of a new kind of new 
gorou estigatior 


f Missouri Sct 


juipment i n loar ’ 100! of 
UDIO-FAX, as we call it, is the prox 
f synchronizing nd br 
ti with the word n yictur 


page. It i 


“Talking Newspaper” 





Missouri Experiments 
With Audio-Facsimile 


By DAVID Z. SHEFRIN 


the New York Rural Radio Network also 
have reported successful multiplex opera 
tions 

Five combination radio-facsimile re 
ceivers on the campus and in the city’s 
business district are the outlets for Co 
lumbia’s daily radio newspaper, carried 
by wire from the transmitter at the school 
of journalism. There twenty graduate stu 
dents, working at regular intervals, write, 
edit and compose an experimental issue 
of a facsimile newspape~ :n three editions 
five days each week. Four-page editions 
are transmitted at noon and at 12:15 p. m., 
and two pages of financial and weather 
news are sent at 2 p. m 

Since October 22 last, Missouri FAX 
has been the source of all kinds of ideas 
in editing and in new methods of news 
paper production applied and combined 
with the procedures of radio broadcast 
ing. FAX is broadcast rather than pub 
lished, but because there is no FM radio 
station here, it is sent by wire 


HAT can facsimile broadcasting do 
W ‘ he public? That is the prob 
ler not the intention of the 
nalism to teach facsimile 
newspaper broadcasting, but rather to in 
vestigate the new medium and to develop 
its potentiali For this purpose per 
onnel for the fax lab is drawn only fron 
the school’s more than 100 graduate stu 
dents 
The job now is to determine what new 
ind different kinds of editorial and tvn« 


graphical presentations can be applied to 
facsimile newspapering, and which of the 
standard newspaper practices, if any, can 
be used to make this new medium called 
radio newspaper informative, attractive, 
readable and entertaining 

Dr. Ear] F. English, associate dean of the 
School of Journalism who won the 1944 
Sigma Delta Chi award for research in 
journalism, is in charge of the facsimile 
project. He is conducting a study in the 
readability of tyne faces for facsimile 
broadcasting. At present the study is con 
cerned with several IBM typewriter faces 
Eventually many kinds of printer’s type 
and typewriter faces will be dealt with 

In producing Missouri FAX regularly 
there is the opportunity to get informa 
tion about the possibilities of facsimile, 
how it can be used. At a later date the 
public impact of the radio newspaper, 
somewhat standardized by then, may be 
gauged successfully. Now FAX is new to 
us and quite experimental. For example 
Nothing twice please, nothing repeated 
in the way of news,” is the beginning in 
struction to staffers 


TARTING from scratch, that is to say 
not modeled strictly after either the 
newspaper or the radio news broad 
cast, Missouri procedure includes the use 
of this equipment 
A dual scanner Faximile* transmitter 


idemark of Radio Invent 
Perry St.. New York City 14. N. Y 





ACSIMILE broadcast of a newspaper is only relatively new. Within the 

last three years, The Quill has published four articles on ‘fax’ produc- 

tion, principally by major newspapers in Chicago, Miami and Philadel- 
phia. Television has tended to eclipse facsimile in the last year but at the 
University of Missouri's famed school of journclism a group of graduate stu- 
dents is putting out three editions a day of facsimile with a difference. 

The ‘Missouri experiment is basically research. For one thing it is combining 
sound with facsimile to produce a “talking newspaper.” For another, it is 
more concerned with developing the medium than with gaining readers. It 
is research in typography, makeup and vocal accompaniment—a test of the 
application of standard journalistic practices to this field of communications. 
FAX actually goes by wire because Columbia does not have an FM station. 

The author of this article, David Shefrin, is in charge of the Missouri fac- 
simile laboratory that has five outlets in the city and on the campus. Present 
production of Missouri Fax represents two years work by Dave who was grad- 
uated from the j-school in 1947. Now an assistant instructor, he is also working 


for his A.M. at Missouri. 


A New Yorker, he has worked in the traffic department of the Associated 
Press in his native city, reported for the Columbia (Mo.) Tribune and been an 
announcer and news editor of Station KFRU at Columbia. A ‘45 initiate of 
Sigma Delta Chi, he was a delegate to the Washington convention of the 


fraternity. 
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FAX ELECTION RETURNS—A crowd of University of Missouri students got 70 pages of returns the night of Novem- 
ber 2 in Read Hall on the campus. Dr. Earl English, associate dean of the school of journalism and typographical ex- 
pert, stands with his hand on the receiver. 


t $450. T 


yut $250 shortly 
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realter 


for March, 


1949 


1 recorder with 
w in the $100 


re ind 
ire used by 
t $500-$600. There 


ng headilr 





HE student editors on the 

cover of this issue are 

Dale Spencer (at transmit- 
ter in background), Supervisor 
David Shefrin (in slot at lower 
left) and around the rim, clock- 
wise, Bob Friedman. Jack Ansell 
(at IBM machine used to type 
fax pages) and Charles Larkins 
(standing over a layout.) The 
pictures were taken by Francis 
Reiss. 





7HT hours each weekday student 


I¢ 
editors proce wire news, local ma 


terk 


ously 


il gathered by the Columbia Mis 
the school’s daily newspaper, and 
for FAX by journalism 

s with the photographs of 
yhotographer Francis Reiss, Sigma 
n I formerly with Life 
special assignment 
Edom photography 

| is edited « spec ially 
unique demands of the 


» check on newspapers and radio 

<ansas City, St. Louis and here 

i FAX policy of trying not 

news seen or heard pre 

is the first obvious require 

an extra timely printed medium 
the potential of split-second read 
In full use, the facsimile 

will appear probably at close 
regular intervals of perhaps 

ur, thereby necessitating a continu 
fresh offering of news to build read 


er interest 


stead the ; 
with ¢ 


present our schedule is not geared 
production of many editions. In 
do the best job possible 
1 by frequent person 
am he concentration on spe 
estigation and training in facsimile 


Turn to Next Page) 








Maes FAX Page Thereby. emery TH 19 
M.U. FAX it Stock Market Turns Soft; 
Cohemina's Newspaper of the Au Sales Lonsh Since Patients 


o.2 jan. 5, 1948 


MEW YORK-(UP) The stock mertet tareed att 
WA THEN 
STOCKS lower is quiet trading 
Ferr Comineed colt to 


BONDS or s 
ow temperstere if erty Migher U.S. Gow 


CURB STOCKS ieregete American Aurtines Dy Poot, intermtions! Har 

- ay ee wester Momgomery Ward oull- Pee 

C™EICAGO STOCK « Electric. Teass Co.. Sears, Rey 

oaetbetieme weiss wR U.N took, Chrysler and Ons 
COTTON FUTU AEs ore) Motors al) dec Lumet 

MES wreguin American Can, Allied Chemica! Dowglas Aur 


T Billi n T. Hik GRAINS: Whest. core, costs, ry« amt ont, Bee See. Ceaet ant — wens 
ruma A sks 4 io ae ae. ewe. « <iois wale lini anangundiom te Ooo © 
A n t Ss ax I e BUTTER firm, 99 score i Grain Futures Open Lower 
‘ 1), Expamsion of social security. institwunn POULTRY steady os cprard wer 
of 8 pre paid medica) insureace »ystom ee 


BUGS ewak cxtre) 78 te 80 per cont 
22. Gram federe! est tar educetios A. 46 





many ecomemcade tions which ‘ome per 
some lnbel © bed to make his oun “Fair Deal.* 











WASHING TOM (UP) President Truman cor 


Geewaeedemerse wy wees Bonds Irregularly Higher; 
the Siet Congress te emect hie entire civil 
rigm> pregrem = 


Chinese Reds Refuse Peace 


MA MAING (UP) The Chinese Communis radio 
gee Matly rejected Generalissimo (hiang 
Ket-shet"s sew year’s ewe peace offer and 
boneted thet the Hed: are approaching 








Big Battle Raging in Negev 
Ry United Pres 
The miggest battle of the Pubestine war we: 
repertes im the Megew devert ares of 
souhers Palestine today 
Preperts sai’ bareeli forces were 
trying to Grive Ge Egyptiens ovt of Palestine 
awe ae Security Ceuecil meets ai Lake 


RADIO NEWSPAPER PAGES—Here are a “front page” and a daily market page of Missouri FAX, the experi- 


mental newspaper “broadcast” with oral comment by graduate students of the nationally famous school of jour- 
nalism. 


e ° Featur det i ring can j 
Missoun PAX  grwonttis wie sewt'ind Sports are makeup 
( ‘ led fro Page 9 market ar Ch Ws IS p g I picture mor 
Paul Fisher 
type currict 
this sort of £ n 
contents of fay \ ‘ lean toward 
pl the ‘ 


Missouri FAX 


of pictures 

pages. Ra and illustrativ i with a lot of 
a photogra display 

pher tularly v ‘ 1ews and fea Facsimile a vertising medium 

ture stories, putting a description or inter gives every indication « being a great 

view on a tape corder while picture attention-getter with the double impact 

are taken. At the laboratory, the pictures of sight a sound, like television. Fax, of 

are worked into a fax pi with copy and course, differs from video in that it pro 

The tape recording edited to duces a permanent page record. Experi 

the fax pa ments in audio-fax are being carried out 

1 ( g the news in three distinct fields, advertising, spot 

uper' g i i ven recording may | played at news and feature presentations. Using a 

the copy desk slot, and wi on the receive the Missouri tape recorder or a microphone it is pos 

r expedites copy and he: A) s appear. J oon as an addi sible to dub in a store window descrip 

tudent is at work setting i to « 

1 the IBM machine (justifying I 


m 


ir wire 1 alla is comple ted tion, an interview or a spot announcement 


th recordii lirec oice broad at the same the printed advertise 
ist be nsmitted along with fax ment appears on the facsimile receiver 


being ri in 
eads ther ag all radio facsim receivers from — 
with 1 ration r astil io now under construc Paul Shinkman (Michigan ‘20), Cen 
tion next to tl imi aboratory tral Press Association correspondent and 
A typical io fi iture includes news commentator for Station WBCC, 
Meteorolog . ‘omb’s interpreta Washington, D. C., recently completed 
of th ouri FAX a three months assignment that in 
simile re cluded England, France, Holland, Ger 
voice many, Austria and Czechoslovakia. Ir 
McComb addition to broadcasting to North Amer 
ica from London and The Hague, he wrote 
a series of articles for the Central Press 
which included one aboard an “air life 
Army C54 carrying coal into Berlin 
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Vet with Pen 





Paratrooper 
Now Teaches 


Cartooning 
By DON RICHARDSON 


NE member of Sigm: 
looks like a liber: 
But Dick Spen 


mer brone rider ar 
iS an Instructor tr 
chool of journal 
I iddition, he 


new rse 


experience 


prepa 


r 
ructo! r é orn 


Horse 1 
thwester once fea 
lve of Sper yns in the 

it The 
reject one 
A book « 


from the 


of the 


Is cartoor 


magazine 
f Spencer's cartoons reprinted 
ication has been 
Cow Tails 


cattlemans put 
released recently. The title 


ind Cattle Trail 


IS father, a former art editor of Col 
HH ers magazine, gave him a free rein 
the age of 11. Since then he has hung 
because my father tried everything him 
f, except parachute jumping 
During the war, Spencer was the Bill 
Mauldin of the 517th Parachute Combat 
team in Europe. His series of panel car 
toons in Stars and Stripe 
the foxholes chuckling 
He made 2: IMPs as 


SE 


kept the men in 


mber of the 
team and garnered five 
tar in the invasio 


Belg 1 and Germany. He 


combat battle 


France 


was wounded 
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RIP CORD INTO PEN—Dick Spencer, who.made twenty-two jumps as a 
member of the 517th Parachute Combat Team in Europe, now teaches car- 


tooning at the University of lowa. 


gr ups il ignia 
t that brought the 
n 80-foot banner bear 


gnia 4 parachutin 


during the 
10st pride is 
the historical pamphlet he helped make 
for } outfit. The group got the paper 
through the black market and had French 


printers set it in type 


f the cartoor project 
1 which Spencer takes n 


They did | sv line 
toons,’ he complain 

Even by wrinkling his brow 
t recall when he had his first car 
toon published 


cuts ol my Car 


Spencer 
couldr 





ON RICHARDSON, who 
D tells Dick Spencer's story, 

is another European com- 
bat veteran who has just fin- 
ished his senior year in the Uni- 
versity of Iowa school of jour- 
nalism. While Spencer was hit- 
ting the silk, Don was winning 
the Silver Star with the 42d In- 
fantry Division. 

Until his mid-year graduation, 
Don was city editor of the Daily 
Iowan, student edited independ- 
ent Iowa City newspaper. Like 
Spencer, he is a member of the 
Iowa chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi. 


Must've_ be 


decided 


E remembered, however, that he rode 
his first bronco in a Texas rodeo at 
the age of 11. Since then he has hung 

on tossing horses and steers in more than 
50 cowboy shows and has become a trick 
re pe € xX pe rt 

But after he broke his leg dismounting 
from a lurching Brahman bull in an exhi 
bition near Des Moines, his wife has re 
fused to let him ride bulls again 

She still kids the former paratrooper 
for breaking a leg by falling off a “cow.” 
Since Spencer has laid aside his spurs 
and chaps for an instructor's routine, he 
will have to be content watching his stu 
dents put cartoon characters through po 
litical paces 





Wear Your 


Sigma Delta Chi 
Pin 


16.25 


Standard Plain 
Crown set with Pearls 
20 Federal 


in effect 
Office 


Tax and any state tax 
Order from your Central 


Write for complete price list and FREE 
jewelry catalog 
L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 


Attleboro Massachusetts 














Allan W. Ostar 


Penn State SDX 
Edits Publication 
Of Student Group 


LLAN W. OSTAR (Penn State ‘48), 
is spending a year as public rela 
National 
and non 


organization 


tlons director of the 
Association, non 


intercollegiate 


Stu 
lent sectariar 
political 
which represents student 


groups at some 


governing 
265 colleges and univer 
sities 

ized on both a regional and a na 
the association has a program 
freedom and 


educational fa 


academik 
rights ping 
and opportunities regardless of 
' 
religior ioting international 
tanding erving the integ 
of the government and Constitution 

of the United State 
From national it Madison 
Wis., the ; clatior ssues a monthly 
newsps 1 i vs edited by 


Ostar. Alli nov n leay rom gradu 


intaining 


devel 


ite studies « 

vas editor an 
year. He was also la ian of the 
1 of public n s editor of 
luUMOr I associate ed 

itor ved with the 

42d Divisio theater 

durit 


opean 


g the w 


Marquette ‘42 i 
opy department 
idvertising agency 
than three years in 
of war where he 


izine 


Don E 


been named a 


DeLone (Ohio State 41) 
vice president of the Ralph 
Yambe ization, Hollywood adver 
tising and public relations 
Ohio State he edited the La 

and was president 
He served 


nas 


rt Orewar 


dail y 
Chi 


luring th 


flicer 


Two SDXs Named 
To New Positions 
In GM Publicity 


ENNETH YOUEL (Oregon '23) has 
been named director of press and 
radio relations of the General Mo 


tors department of public relations and 
Anthony G. DeLorenzo (Wisconsin °36) 
will join his staff at Detroit headquarters 
of the big automotive firm 

Youel, who had been in charge of GM 
press and radio in New York, has moved 
to Detroit. DeLorenzo had previously 
been public relations representative at 
the Buick Motor Division, GM subsidiary, 
on assignment from the Kudner Agency 

The changes in staff were made, ac 
cording to Paul Garret, General Motors 
vice-president in charge of public rela 
tions, to broaden the corporation s infor 
mation services to newspapers, magazines, 
radio and television stations 

Youel joined General Motors in 1931 
after editorial work on the Portland Ore 
gonian, the Brooklyn Eagle and the New 
York Evening Post. Before entering pub 
lic relations work in 1944, DeLorenzo 
served nine years with the United Press 
in Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee and Madi 
Wis. In Detroit he was automotive 
editor, bureau chief and Michigan mana 
ger for UP. Before his UP work he was 
a member of the staff of the Racine ( Wis.) 
Journal Tin 


son, 


Publicist Named 
To Poultry Board 


EORGE J. SCHULTE 
36) has been appointed assistant 
Poultry and Egg 
Formerly a member of 
staff of Needham, 
Chicago, Schulte 


(Missouri 


manager of the 
National Board 
the public 
Louis and 


relations 
Brorby 


George J. Schulte 


erved as a Navy information of 


ficer during the 


public 
wal 


Anthony G. DeLorenzo 


Father and Son Get 
Journalism Degrees 


HE first father-and-son combination 
T: the history of Montana State Uni 
versity were awarded bachelor’s de 
grees in journalism at the winter convo 
cation. They were Richard Crandell (Mon 
tana '25), picture editor of the New York 
Herald Tribune, and his son, Keith (Mon 
tana "48), journalism senior 
Since he left college shortly before fin 
ishing his last year in 1925, the senior 
Crandell had fulfilled requirements for 
his degree. Keith completed his under 
graduate work at Montana last Fall 
As an undergraduate at Montana, Rich 
ard Crandell was editor of the Kaimin, 
campus newspaper. He has been associat 
ed with the graduate school of journalism 
at Columbia University and has judged 
many photographic contests 


John I. Mattill (lowa °47) is assistant 
director of the news service of the Massa 
chusetts Institute of Technology. A grad 
uate of Carleton College, Mattill took a 
master’s degree at the University of lowa 
where he wrote on science for the univer 
sity information service. He is secretary 
of the Engineering Research 
Council 


College 


Robert LaBlonde (Marquette °31), di 
rector of the news bureau of Foote, Cone 
& Belding International, New York, has 
been named vice-president in charge of 
public relations. He 
from a tour of the company’s 
fices and affiliates 


returned 
overseas of 


recently 





North 
publisher 
graduate 


Dakota 


wants 


weekly 
young 
with a year or 


newspaper 

journalism 
two of expe 
rience 

Will be 
on all 
he can 


given opportunity to take 
responsibilities just as fast as 
take them, with even 
tually managing the entire enterprise 
Write Box 1003, Tue Qui, 35 E 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 


idea of 
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(Continued from Page 6) 






Smith.” (You might use once in your Ordinals may 
; als ma 
story, “The Most Reverend Arthur Smith : 





Use the title and full name of a person 










General Eisenhower, Mayor Smith 

















wo tenth ne half dollar; 50 cents will speak over 


254 pound evening.) 


be spelled or written as 
1 figures up to 999th. Spell them after that 

3ishop o letown. ) r 

Bishop of Middletow When speaking of one street, add the 


word designating 


he st ti les mentioned In a news 
the fi me - menti ed s Boulevard, Audubon 
as t I ases of widely knowr 
cast, exce P in ca - j n 1 speaking of two 

sons ose ar last name Is $s ei 1 
per ns whose title a qd i na 1e 1 u nation (Ninth and 
cient identificatior (President Truman 


dred Representatives 
Spell figures from one through nine Ordinarily, convert 
Don’t use dollar signs, decimal points inless this will 








, 
or other abbreviations like them. Write the storv. Use 

costs, weights, etc. in this manner: one night rather thar 
dollar 80 cents: three point two (or three broadcast will be at 


13 


. In wr g addresses, telephone nun + + H 
Radio Stylebook ct, ecm SSkiae’id®iners ike Mission (Texas) Times 
them, use a hyphen to break the figures Opens Model Plant 


into convenient groups for reading: Tele 


: oP k Fe hone Main 2-3-4-5.4; License Number ur 1 . 
Bishop Smith,” but merely, “Bishop 8.45 31; 91-23 West Audubon Road A NEW plant described by visitors 


as a “newspaperman’s dream” has. 
been opened by the Mission (Tex 
as) Times. More than 2,000 visitors at 


the type (Washington tended an open house given by Editor 
acer ig aa iggete aee Joe T. Cook (Texas °32) and his staff 
Roz 1 J 

more, omit the desig The newspaper is now housed in an air 


Washington) conditioned building of steel, brick and 

Show age in years in figures following concrete, fitted with many new pieces of 
the name: John Smith. 48. Show months ¢©4Uipment. Functional designing permits 
of age by using that or a similar phrase a smooth flow of work through composing 


PELL out figures with more than three Baby John Smith. 16 months old and press rooms to speed up commercial 
S digits; that is, spell figures above 999 Shorten organization names to the con and newspaper production. Visitors saw a 

Write 10,002 as “10-thousand two”; 1, versational form. “Chamber” for Cham 18-page progress edition coming off a new 
000,000 as “one million”: 1,800 a 18 hun ber of Commerce House” for House of Goss Cox-o-type press 


A feature of the foyer of the new build 

time to local time ing is a trophy case that displays thirty 

we the meaning of nine state, regional and national awards 
ng. afternoon and won by the Times in the last 16 years 


m. and p. m. (The Other new equipment included a No. 2 
10 this morning; He Kelly commercial press. Souvenirs from 
station at 6:30 this the presses included special two-color 


blotters printed during the open house 








@ March 15th is the deadline for America’s 
vast army of taxpayers. Every day, however, 
is taxpaying day for the American brewing 
industry, which pays nearly two million dollars 
daily in federal excises alone. 


Since 1933, when the manufacture and sale 
of beer and ale was relegalized, federal taxes 
from these beverages have totaled an aggregate 
of $6,800,000,000. This is an amount that would 
have had to be raised through additional levies 
on the public if the sale of beer and aie had 
not been relegalized by Congress 16 years ago. 


No tax is collected by Uncle Sam with less 
effort or with greater economy than is the 
excise on beer and ale. Government meters, 


UNITED STATES 








Taxpaying Thoughts for March 15 





BREWERS FOUNDATION 


set up in the brewery itself, record the amount 
owed for all of the beer intended for public 
consumption. Before the beer, either in case 
or by the keg, can leave the brewery, it must 
carry a stamp purchased previously by the 
brewer—an eight-dollar stamp for a full barrel 
of 31 gallons and proportionately lesser amounts 
for smaller units. 


From the individual’s point of view, it is 
one of Uncle Sam’s most painless forms of tax 
collection. Uncle Sam can get his tax auto- 
matically, something which was completely 
lost during the more than 13 years of Prohi- 
bition, and, of course, the consumer now can 
get his favorite brand of beer or ale . 
America’s beverage of moderation. 


21 East 40th Street, New York 16, N.Y. 


SS 
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By DICK FITZPATRICK 


protessional 


new public 


ides chapters on publicity, press rela 
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how public relations 
the editor f the 
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sugges 
reports and 
executives and 
ns and other 


page bibliog 


W. Emerson Reck 


ndex. Althougl 


lient reter 


page 


EMBERS 

Public Relat 
inother 
Manual 
The 244 pag 


Reck (Nebraska Profe 


ssociation 

od book 

Harper & Bros 
DOOK Is edited 


r pul I ior 
public relation 


llege publi 
pictures, lecture 
exhibits, pl 
nt recruitment 
promotion, fund raising 


operation ] fice, cooperation witl 


ctures, spe 
sports 


alumni relations 


of the 
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The “College Publicity Manual” is con 
cise and to the point. While it is aimed at 
a specific objective, it contains good sound 
advice applicable anywhere 


Recommended References 


VERY newsman with a personal li 
7 brary likes to have some standard 
handy references when he writes at 
home. Four recent books fit into this 
group. Also they should be in every news 
paper and schoo! library 
The 1949 edition of the 
Please Almana Farrar 
N. Y., $2.50) has a special 
the 1948 edition. This year 
is how man lives 


Information 
Straus & Co 
feature as did 
spec ial section 
under capitalism, social 
ism, and communism 

This sectior 
the problem 


contains eleven articles on 
followed by twenty three 
pages of answers by governments to vari 
ious questions. As a basis of further con 
parison, the editors included twenty page 
mparative stati s. The 

| worth reading for any newsman. The 
points of 


section is 
view and statistics gathered in 
one he i very vaiuabie asset 
As 1 any almanac the “Information 
Please : ani 1949” affords one with 
the fascina asttime of paging through 
it and | nin nz s things. This 
928 page vol excell 
large type 
presentatior 
History Professor 
is editor of an excel 
An Encyclopedia of World 
(Houghton Mifflin C Boston 
This 1,270 page book is a 1948 
vised edition of an earlier edition. It runs 
through July 31, 1948 
The boo includes 


arilest ¢ 


iilam 4 
lent book 
History 
$7.50) 


discussions of the 
and then be 
onological history area by 
of World History 
lable for even the 


presented and 


ivilizations 


cyciopedia 
is indispet smallest li 
brary. It 
written by 


A new 


is complete well 
authorities 
twist in dictionaries is Funk & 
Wagnall’s New Standard Dictionary 
"mphatype Edition (Funk & Wagnalls 
) N 4 $3.: in num indexed 
Emphatype perm! 
a glance which syllz 
sized. This is done 
stressed syllable. It would be particularly 


» empha 
inderlining the 
useful to radio announcers, n men and 
continuity writers 

rmphatype itic contains 960 
ver 100.000 entries. Its dust 
avy paper which ap 
treated 

‘ ( reader or editor 
Professor George Summ f Texas A 
ind M. has prepared ; rence 
work American nctuation The 

Ronald Pre N. Y 50) 

Professor may be mis 
leading. His book is about 
3ut it deals with the 
to good writing. He discusses punctuation 
g except fiction, advertis 
The first eight chap 
book deal with struc 


valuable rete 


punctuation 


ubject in relation 


in modern writi 
ing and radio scripts 


ters of his 182 page 


and the last three cover 


tual punctuatior 
quotation marks and the like 

Perhaps of greatest 
uld be the tables ir 


interest to most 
readers wi the apper 
dix of Pr ; 
of punc 
writers 
The New 
ntence while 
1.76 
hould be or 
ilism schools 
March, 
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Missouri J-School 
Names Dr. English 
Associate Dean 


R. EARL ENGLISH (lowa Profes 
D sional ‘45 who served as execu 
tive secretary of the accreditation 


program of the American Council on Ed 
ucation for Journalism and won the 1945 
Delta Chi award 

has 


ulty o re Unis 
i 


for research in 
beer iamed = associate 


versity ol 


of the 
Ity 1945 
1946. He will 


ue tod 


his degree, he 

g and journalism 
work 

and reported for the 

dger and the Peoria 

pt He too his doc 

Univer 


did graduate 


N. J.) Le 


alism, he was 
pearhead the 
of journal 

m headquarters 
he direct 

naire that 

he ACEJ, 
versities to ob 
irnalism. The 
be accredited 


inced last 


In! ility of type faces 
the Sign lta Chi research 
1945. The as based on 

c Readability f Nev 
Types ubject o1 
ar Quit 


Sigma Delta Chis 
On Georgia Program 


MONG speakers at the twenty-first 
A annual session of the Georgia 
Press Institute in February were 

Hal Boy ndiana Professional ‘47 
ated S ist and P 
ondent; Robert 

45 


ilitzer 


lation and the Her 


Journalisr 
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SEE WHO'S TALKING (AS USUAL)—Herb Graffis (right), Sun-Times 
columnist and perennial toastmaster for the Chicago Headline Club, has 
the floor again at a sports roundup session of the professional chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi. From left to right, Johnny Lujack, Notre Dame and Chi- 
cago Bears football player, and Lou Boudreau, Cleveland Indians man- 
ager. are listening like gents while Kenneth (Tug) Wilson, Big Nine com- 
missioner (right center) appears to have heard Herb before. 


Sigma Delta Chi, 
Theta Sig Edit 
State Trade Paper 


EMBERS of Sigma Delta Chi and 
M m= Sigma Phi, professional 
journalism groups for men and 


women, form the student editorial board 
for the Nebraska a monthly 
trade and professional magazine for the 
press of that state which 
appearance this winter 

The n sponsored by the 
school of journalism of the University of 
Nebraska and the Nebraska Press Asso 
ciation. The school provides the editorial 
management of the publication, the press 
handles and ad 
, and the gathering and writing 
of copy for 2ach issue is the responsibility 
f the committees appointed by the two 
campus journalism gruups. The masthead 
of the Nebraska Newspaper carries the 
names of officers of both 
and larger stories by committee members 
carry their by-lines 

This is the first instance known to the 
University of Nebraska chapters of such 
a project by either organization. Dr. Wil 
liam F. Swindler, director of the 
of journalism, points out that it is 
to the policy of many 
set up boards of 


ia magazines 


Newspaper 


made its first 


igazine Is ¢€ 


the business 


association 


vertising 


organizations 


} " 
school 


similar 
law schools, which 
tudent editors for their 
- 

The arrangement in the case of a maga 
zine for the state has the 
advantage of providing experience 
individual mem 
r the organizations, he 
profits from magazine advertising are to 
be divided between the press association 
and the two chapters 


press multiple 
and 
bers, and 


said. Any 


contacts for the 


income !f 


Ohio Initiates 5, 
Honors Dr. Pollard 


HE Ohio State University chapter 
T initiates five Ohio newspapermen as 
professional members of Sigma Delta 
Chi at a winter dinner in Columbus, with 
more than 65 professional and undergrad 
uate members present, including 19 un 
dergraduate initiates 
Orrin R. Taylor, publisher the Arch 
bold Buckeye and president of the Na 
tional Editorial Association, was the main 
speaker, as well as an initiate. Taylor, 
who is also a trustee of the Ohio News 
paper Association, related some of the 
experiences he has had in publishing the 
Buckeye and explained how the NEA 
serves over 5,000 weekly and small daily 
newspapers across the United States 
Others initiated as professional mem 
were Willis Evans, chief of the Co 
lumbus Bureau of the United Press; Haz 
old W. Carlisle, city editor, Columbus 
Dispatch: James G. Crossley, managing 
editor, Columbus Citizen; and Robert L 
Vincent, Columbus correspondent, Inter 
national News Service 
Dr. James E. Pollard, director of the 
Ohio State University School of Journal 
ism, was presented with the Sigma Delta 
Chi medallion and certificate for Research 
in Journalism which won by Dr 
Pollard in 1947. The honor was awarded 
for Dr. Pollard’s research resulting in 
the publication of the book, “Presidents 
and the Press.” The presentation was 
made by Melvin J. Brisk, chapter presi 


dent 


bers 


was 


Bruce W. Smith (Marquette '46) is on 

} ity of the college of journalism 
University of Colorado. He was 
formerly director for the 
Hardware Mutuals Insurance 
at Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


publications 


organization 





B ox seats don’t have to be expensive. 
You can have one of the best box seats 
52 times a year... and always see an ex- 
citing show. Let Editor & Publisher pro- 
vide you with a close-up view of all the 
interesting, up-to-the-minute events hap- 
pening in the newspaper field every 
week. That's our business, perfected 
through 60 years of reporting experi- 


ence, 


Why Sit in the Bleachers? 


Don’t sit in the bleachers and get the news 
second-hand when a small five-dollar bill 
will insure you that first base line seat. 
You'll be sitting right alongside of the 
rest of the publishers and advertisers 
who have been enjoying E & P for many 
years. 

And... It only costs $5.00 for 52 large 


Issues. 
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